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sented narrative on the capture of Fort Sumter block the way to such 
explanations. 

It was the irony of fate that Jefferson Davis, a soldier by choice, was 
called to the helm of the southern republic. Soon he encountered the 
antagonism of such leaders as Ehett and Yancey, who had prepared the 
way for the great revolution. This is well set forth, with the plausible 
suggestion that Davis represented the larger loyalty of the newer states 
to southern nationality, whereas Rhett was motivated by a traditional 
devotion to state allegiance. Yet Rhett and his associates had risen above 
mere state loyalty in their propaganda at the southern commercial con- 
ventions of the fifties. Later chapters bring out the extent of the opposi- 
tion to the Davis government ; in spite of the abundant materials, how- 
ever, no adequate notice is taken of the relations between Davis and 
Toombs. Mr. Stephenson is frank to say that the administration "blun- 
dered in being too secretive" (p. 60) — that it kept the country in the 
dark in regard to some vital matters that required understanding. ' ' That 
the secretive habit of the Confederate Government helped cement the 
opposition cannot be doubted" (p. 65). Then, too, "Davis lacked that 
insight into human life which marks the genius of the supreme execu- 
tive" (p. 67). The financial problems of the confederacy are handled in 
conjunction with the problem of securing foreign help ; negotiations with 
France are emphasized because of the perennial hope the Davis admin- 
istration entertained of aid from that source. Chapters on the problems 
of both the government and the people in war time cannot fail to impress 
even the casual reader with the complexity of the story of the southern 
struggle for independence. The book carries the different threads for- 
ward until the final collapse — while Davis was yet prophesying victory 
and hoping against hope. The difficult problem of narration is handled 
with some degree of skill. The reviewer offers the friendly suggestion 
that the monotony of repeating the unusual form "basal" in the expres- 
sions "basal ideas," "basal principles," et cetera, might easily have 

been avoided. 

Arthur C. Cole 

Federal military pensions in the United States. By William H. Glasson. 
(New York : Oxford university press, 1918. 298 p. $2.50) 
In 1900 Professor Glasson published in the Columbia Studies a mono- 
graph on pension legislation in the United States. In the present work, 
promoted and published by the Carnegie endowment for international 
peace, he has embodied the results of his more mature studies. The pre- 
face is dated November, 1917, and opportunity was taken to include in 
the appendix a useful analysis of the war insurance act of that year. 
The important story of civil war pensions covers considerably more than 
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half of the book, which is characterized throughout by scholarly analysis 
and clarity of presentation. Disability pensions prevailed, as the author 
shows, prior to 1890. In that year, service plus disability (regardless of 
the origin of such disability) was made the basis for compensation, and 
since 1907 pensions have rested on service alone. In discussing pension 
evils, Professor Glasson shows that neither meritorious service nor pov- 
erty has been given due recognition as ground for compensation; that 
a vicious class of pension agents has defrauded both the government and 
the claimant ; that the pension issue has degraded politics besides impart- 
ing a sordid tone to the activities of patriotic societies; and that fiscal 
reforms have been halted for fear of reducing a surplus upon which the 
pensioner has been given a preferred claim. He shows that the sum of 
$5,250,000,000 spent on military pensions since 1865 has benefited a priv- 
ileged class and a favored section of the country. Though fully sympa- 
thetic toward disability pensions, he concludes that American experience 
in the service-pension system has been unfortunate. Illuminating com- 
ment is supplied in President David Kinley's editorial preface, while 
the purpose of the endowment in issuing such publications is stated in an 
introductory note by Director J. B. Clark. 

J. G. Randall 

Slavery in Kentucky. 1792-1865. By Ivan E. McDougle, Ph.D. (Wash- 
ington: The journal of negro history, 1918. 125 p.) 

This study was a doctoral dissertation at Clark university. Not count- 
ing the three-page introduction, it consists of four chapters : ' ' The de- 
velopment of slavery, " " The legal status of slavery, " " The social status 
of slavery," and "Public opinion regarding emancipation and coloniza- 
tion. ' ' Sixty per cent of the space is given to the legal and social aspects 
of the subject. The work is based primarily upon newspapers and stat- 
utes, although there are a few footnote references to secondary works. 
If material exists in county records which would throw light upon actual 
conditions, the author did not find it. 

The existence of slavery in Kentucky is explained as being due to the 
land system which was established by Virginia and by the stipulation by 
Virginia, when consent was given for the formation of a new state, that 
the institution should not be disturbed. From an economic point of 
view Kentucky was not suitable for the development of slavery. By far 
the larger number of slave-owners held fewer than ten slaves each, and 
fifty per cent of them held fewer than five slaves each. The author con- 
cludes that there was little or no basis, so far as slavery in Kentucky 
was concerned, for the statement made by antislavery people that slaves 
were regularly bred and reared in the border states for the southern 
market. 



